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TO THE REPUBLICANS OF THE ISLAND OF 
ALBION, 





Dorchester Gaol, March 20, Year 4 of 
CITIZENS, the glorious Spanish Revolution. 
THE immediate commencement of the long-looked for war 
between Monarchy and Republicanism seems to be inevi- 
table. It is an abuse of words to call this a war between 
France and Spain: it is no such thing. It is a war between 
Kings and People, between Despots, who wish to rule by 
absolute power, and those who wish to emancipate them- 
selves from slavery. It is a war of principles, in which 
every man, of every country, will range himself on that 
side which corresponds with his knowledge or his'ignorance, 

with his virtues or his vices. , 

The attack upon the inhabitants of Manchester and its 
neighbourhood, in public meeting assembled, was a predis- 
position to commence this war. Ht was a challenge to 
the then supposed leaders of the people to try the compara- 
live powers of liberty and despotism. It was a skirmish 
such as generally takes place between contending parties 
before war be actually declared, and for the purpose of 
hastening iton. This is the view I have uniformly taken 
of those circumstances, from the first moment that I pub- 
lily addressed: you; always looking at the force and natu- 
ral operation of principles. I have again and again pointed 
to this moment, within the last three years and a half. I 
have repeatedly stated that nothing but the Republican dis- 
position of the South of Europe prevented the Russian des- 
pot from marching to Constantinople, and from overrun- 
ning all Asia. I have often recommended to the Sublime 
Porte the policy of cherighing the Republicans iv opposition 
lo its enemy the Russians. Not that I wish to preserve 
such @ government as et of Turkey, but that I think it 
Preferable to any Christian monarchical government that 
can be established in its stead, for the ends of those who 
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are strugglipg to promote the general liberty of the huma. 
race. However, the Republicans of Greece seem |jke| “1 
give a very good account of the Turkish empire, and al] . 
have now to think about, is to raise a countervailine 
to thal of Russia. 

I am of the same opinion now, which I expressed at th; 
commencement of the year 1821, that the moment an Ayg. 
trian soldier was put in motion to put down the liberty 9; 
Naples, that moment the Spaniards ought to have hoist 
the tri-coloured flag on the French side of the Pyrennes 
I stated then, that if Naples was attacked, a similar oppor. 
tunity would be sought to attack Spain; and that was the 
moment for Spain to have counteracted that aggression o, 
her territory, which is now about to occur. A motion o 
the side of Spain, at that moment, would have carried the 
seat of war to the German side of the Rhine, perhaps into 
the very territories of the three Desputs of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria. 

From the British Government I expect nothing but trea. 
chery. Treachery in the first instance towards the Spaniards, 
such as was shewn to the Neapolitans; and treachery in tle 
second instance, to her allies the despots, should Spain aud 
the friends of liberty be able to make head against them. 
J] do not see one honest and conscientious man in the bn- 
tish Cabinet: not one but holds in utter detestation all pro- 
gress on the side of despotism, against the liberty and in- 
provement in the condition of the human race. All tbe 
the friends of liberty have to do, is to beware of any alliane 
with the British Government as at present constituted. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, BEWARE OF THE 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT. ; 

By pretending to reprobate the conduct of the Allied 
Despots, our Ministers have made pretty dupes of all the 
Whigs. They have allayed all the outcry about Agricul- 
tural Distress, and every other distress! They have com 
pletely carried every point in the present parliamentary cal- 
paign by stratagem, and they have done it too amidst the ap: 
plauses of their opponeats! [ was astounded at the flattery 
heaped upon Canning and Liverpool at the com mencement 0! 
the Session, and at seeing all the Whig men and Whig pap" 
hugging themselves in their alliance with the Goveramet! 
It is another instance of the credulity of mankind, and shows 
how easy it is for a little cunning to impose upon them. Re- 
publicaus, always look at principles, and you will keep 
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aut of such disgraceful dilemmas. The blush of shame and 
indignation must be soon kindled on the countenances of 
the Whigs, when they find Ministers with all the money 
they want for the year, Parliament prorogued in May, 
war raging on the Continent, and all this without even a 
struggle of words. Not that 1 think any man in the Par- 
\iament would really express the true public opinion of the 
matter; for the war is, on the side of the Despots, a war 
for just such institutions as the Parliament itself. 

We must hear of shots exchanged, before we begin to 
calculate upon events in this war. We must hear of the 
frst warlike motions of the French Duke’s army and the 
Spanish Republicans, before we venture to say this is pro- 
bable or that is probable. Miracles will even be probable, 
ifthe war be prosecuted with spirit on the side of the Re- 
ublicans, for Monarchy is but a metaphysical shadow 
when it is boldly examined and manfully opposed. I 
would not stake any chance against any odds, that Monar- 
chy would not exist seven years longer in any part of the 
Continent of Europe, if ten thousand Spanish Republicans 
could once get a footing in France. Mina, the Spanish 
General, is just the man for the enterprize, he knows France 
aid Frenchmen as well as any Frenchman, and if he acts 
promptly there is scarcely a question but he will plant the 
coloured flag on the tower of Notre Dame before the 
Holy Ghost’s Duke can reach Madrid. 

R. CARLILE. 








CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MR. FITTON OF 
ROYTON, LANCASHIRE, AND MR. CARLILE. 





TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


Sin, Royton, January 21, 1823. 
Is coming forward to expose, what I conceive to be erroneous in 
Jour avowed opinions on the subject of religion, 1 can with the great- 
‘st truth assure you, that | am not actuated by any vain desire of 
distinction, or by any other feeling than a wish to promote the 
“ause of truth by fair and free discussion. You have become noto- 
ous not only the avowed publisher of Mr. Paine’s Theological 
Works, but also tbe leading apostle of Atheism and Infidelity. 
a this you have been handed over to the temporal magistrate, aud 
e hOW suffering for your violation of the laws, or at least for your 
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opposition to the will of the ruling power. Tn making this referene; 
ty your imprisonment [ wish to be understood as not defendine rm 
punishment to which you have been subjected, So far from deine 
so, I hesitate not to say, that I think it both impolitic and re, 
impolitic because the persecution practised against you has vive 
your Atheistical writings a degree of celebrity, which they could ~ 
otherwise have obtained : unjust because as you only resorted to ih: 
pen and the press for the propagation of your sentiments, 9 yy, 
ought to have been opposed by the same weapons and no other, ° 

With these weapons | mean to oppose you, and flatter myself yit) 
believing, (though | make no great pretensions to authorship) that | 
shall have no great difficulty in disproving the leading principles at 
your system, and thereby destroying it altogether. In order to 
this, however, it will be necessary to see what those principles are. 
this 1 will now do. 

You seem to take it for granted that there is no Creator of the wi. 
verse, in the commonly received meaning of the word; that there js 
no futurity in the same sense ; that, consequently, there is no stat 
of reward or punishment hereafter, and that we are not therefore morally 
responsible to any superior being for our conduct while in existence, 
And this conviction you wish to establish in the minds of the con- 
munity at large, and for this you labour with all the zeal of: 
martyr. 

The ground you take for this conviction is curious enough, and a 
it is the foundation on which your theory rests, it is well worthy of 
attention, because on the removal of the foundation the superstruc- 
{ure raised on it must, as a thing of course, fall. | 

Let us now to our examination You say, that the univer: 
is in continual motion; that matter whether animal, vegetable, orm- 
neral, is subjeet to certain general laws, by which the world is kept 
in existence ; that animals are possessed of powers by which they 
produce their like without the intervention of any superior being; 
that by a particular law of nature there is a continual change going 
on, not in nature and her laws, but in the individual beings which 
constitute the great mass of human society. And on these prac 
ples you found the doctrine stated above. And because you happet 
to have discovered, what is familiar to the mind of any man versed 
in the leading principles of chemistry, that matter though it may be 
changed cannot be destroyed you seem to think that your system I 
as firmly fixed as the adamantiue rock, and cannot be removed mer 
by the united efforts of nankind. Let us by a calm and ay aor 
ate examination see whether this your opinion be well or ill-fonnd 
and atall events let us see whether this your favourite argument ws 
not aftord a Strong, a powerful, and all-convineing argument agalust 
the trath of your theory, 1 think it does, And I will now aan 
to state the grounds on which that Opinion rests. You say, {Me 
matter cannot be increased or diminished, that therefore it was ™ ‘ 
ther ever created nor can ever be destroyed. The fact that oe 
ter cannot be destroyed, is, as I have just before observe’: 








- 


miliar to the mind of every chemist. But then it must only 
be admitted in a very limited sense; it must only be admitted as far 
as respects human knowledge and human powers; and therefore it is 

y great presumption to say that because we poor weak mortals are 
not able to destroy it, that it cannot be destroyed. Be good enough 
»o answer me the following question. 

Do you suppose that there is no power in the creation superior to 
ihe power of man ? it should appear that you do think so by your 
continually denying the possibility of things not accomptishable by 
ihe power of man: and yet if you do suppose so, bow do you ima- 
rine that the world first came into existence? For as to your saying 
that it existed from all eternity, 1 declare I have no distinct concep- 
tion of; whether this arises from the natural dullness of my intellect, 
or because it has no foundation in truth | do not pretend positively 
tosay; but such is the fact, and for the reasons | am now about to 
sate, | think that this your assertion of the existence of the world 
from all eternity is not founded in truth. 

You in your writings on theology are very fond of introducing the 
word “ philosophy.”” Now if | understand any thing at ail of the 
leading principles of philosophy it is this, that there is no eflect ever 
roduced without a cause; to reason for the purpose of demonstrating 
so self-evident a truth as this would be a complete waste of both 
time and words, and consequently | shall not do it; but will ask you 
again What were the means by which the world came into existence ? 
tis an effect, and must consequently be produced by some cause ; 
that cause is God the Great Creator of the Universe. 

You may here, perhaps, imitating the example of the celebrated 
historian, Hume, say, well if there be no effect produced without a 
rause, What is the cause of God? And if I was able to answer this 
question, you might ask me what was the cause of that cause? And 
thus spin out your questions to an almost incalculable extent. To all 
which I should answer that I did not know; nor did | regard it as be- 
ng Mcumbent upon me, to answer such questions, Suffice it for 
's to know that we are in existence; that we forma part of the crea- 
ton; that though provided with certain powers of mind and of body 
those powers are not adequate to the production in addition to, nor 
diminution of, the smallest particle of matter in the creation; that 
therefore it must have been produced by some power superior to man, 
which power | again say must be the Deity. You are fond of de- 
nonstrating the various changes to which matter is subject, as a 
proof that nature jis fully competent to keep the world in existence. 
wh me to ask you if, as you say there be no Deity, how that 
aia = came into life, or how it was first produced? For though 
will A ays experience fully demonstrates, nature may be compe- 
he wold ration of the world, yet it is not capable of creating 
create th ,it can only act on a principle previously existing; it cannot 
v0" ack at principle. You admit this truth in its full force when 
“knowledge that matter can neither be increased nor dimi- 
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Having, as I think, clearly demonstrated the fact, thatthe World | 
what you call the operations of nature) is not competent to the a 
duction of itself, and seeing the fact of its existence before our i 
having from this undeniable argument demonstraied that its exig, 
ence must be the work of a superior power, which we call God: 3) 
low me to ask you if that Being who gave animation to the worl 
could not if he thought fit deprive it of animation and reduce it to i, 
original state of chaos, or give it any shape agreeable to himself: 
Surely he could, The power that could create has the power to de. 
stroy: man has no such power: he cannot create, and therefore \y 
cannot destroy: God has such power: he has created, and therefor 
he can destroy. From this fact I deduce another, equally destruc. 
tive of your theory, viz. the existence of the human soul; a position 
as positively denied by you, as the existence of a Creator. If ther 
be a Deity, as I have just demonstrated there is, it follows that a be. 
ing so powerful, and exercising his power in so beneficial a manner 
as the whole creation demonstrates he does, must be a just being; if 
so it follows that there must be a state of rewards hereafter for virtu. 
ous conduct here, and a state of punishments for vicious conduct here. 
after. This is so consistent with the justice and goodness of God, 
that it scarcely appears necessary to argue the point; however ifit 
was necessary so to do, the following suppositious case would fully 
elucidate it. Suppose two beings came into the world at one and the 
same time; that one of these beings directed his mind to every noble 
and useful pursuit, and the practice of his life to every virtue calcu- 
lated to be of service to mankind, even to the sacrificing of his om 
interest and personal welfare. Suppose that the other is guided by 
the most vicious inclination, and the practice of his life mischievous, 
and in the higest possible degree hurtful to society. Suppose them 
both to die. Does not justice point out to reward the one and to pu- 
nish the other? Tobe sure it does. And how could God (of whose 
justice we are not to doubt) do this, without giving the individu’ 
a soul to exist after the body. 

The existence of the human soul might easily be demonstrated 
—— if necessary; even from the form, and extent of the huwat 
mind. 

This you will of course attempt to deny by your favourite arg 
ment, that animals of all descriptions have their particular orgalls 
and functions given them by nature, and that man is in no Wis 
superior to the rest of animated beings, except that he is place 
by nature at their head. This like a great deal of your philo- 
sophical reasoning, is partly true, and partly false ;and irom - 
mixture of truth and falsehood it most frequently 1s, that Ue 
most serious errors originate, so it is in the present case. 4 
der the imposing names of science and philosophy, much wns 
jargon, and mach false reasoning has been palmed, not only 00 '™ 
minds of the illiterate and the vulgar, but also on the supen? “ 
derstandings of the better informed. And among all the attemp's ” 
produce this effect, surely this of yours to persuade the world of ts 


non-existence of the human soul, is one of the most remarkable. 
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tp order to persuade the world of this, you seem to have thovght 
shat nothing more was necessary than to demonstrate what had been 
often demonstrated by writers: on natural history before, that there 
was an uniform gradation constituting the different ranks of anima- 
ted beings in the scale of nature, and that man was but merely placed 
at the bead of the rest in port of Sagacity and intellect, arising 
solely from the difference of physical organization. 

This, as | have before admitted is partially true, but not wholly 
so, and this is the foundation of your error; an error which [ think 
it will not be difficult to expose 

if, as you say, there be no other difference between man and other 
wimals, except what arises from physical organization, how is it 
that the difference is so immense between him, and animals whose 
physical organization is very similar to his owu? How is it that the 
uind of man is continually making advances in knowledge, while 
every other class of animals is perfectly stationary? Youcannot den 
it being 80, since the every day evidence of annihilated nature fully 
demonstrates it. You cannot deny, that in the case of the ouran- 
outang for instance, whose external shape and the physical organi- 
zation of whose brain and organs of speech, are similar to those of 
man, that there is in point of intellect, an almost infinite difference, 
This animal cannot reason, cannot speak ; it may be reduced to ser- 
vitude, and be deprived of its natural ferocity; but it can only be 
made to move, and to act mechanically, and not by the dictates of 
reason, 

Now I again ask you, if the whole difference which exists in the 
vanous ranks of animated beings, arises solely from the difference 
of organization, what is the cause of this difference between man 
and * ouran-outang, the physical conformation of whom is so very 
similar ? 

The fact appears to be as is finely observed by the philosopher 
Buffon, that no organization of matter however well it may be ar- 
noged, is, without the human soul capable of giving intellect and 
reason, 

[ have just observed that every class of animated beings, (man 
excepted) remains perfectly stationary, in point of sagacity. This 
‘ficiently demonstrates, that there is a very narrow limit set to ani- 
wal instinct, the feeling by which the brute creation is guided, It 
also demonstrates the great superiority of reason, the principle by 
which man is guided, over that of instinct. We see this demonstra- 
ton in almost every human transaction: in the progressive improve- 
ment of the human mind, in every branch of knowledge calculated to 

Mm, or to be of utility to the world. . 

And how could this occur except from a reasoning power, which, 
“ithoupretending to enter into a metaphysical disquisition on the 
subject, I call the human soul? I cannot see how it could otherwise 
e, 

The fact of this progressive improvement of the human mind, is 
“I have just before ‘observed too notorious to be, for a moment 
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disputed. All history bears evidence of the fact. Let ys trace it 
from its earliest records, to the present period, and we shall fj 
mankind in a state of ignorance and barbarity, very little removed 
from that of brutes; we shall find them slowly emerging from 4), 
state of rudeness, by slow but certain steps into a condition mon 
polished and refined; coming to more correct notions on the subjec 
of government, and making the most important discoveries jp th. 
arts and sciences. We shall find that scarcely an age has passed 
without being marked by some most important improvement in the 
sciences, or the arts, calculated to amend the condition of the world 
It is curious, and indeed pleasing, to trace this gradual improvemen 
in knowledge, from its first rude attempts at system, to its preseut 
systematic arrangement. We find that King Alfred, the most wise, 
the most learned, and the most distinguished prince of his time, was 
under the necessity of having recourse to three candles, one of whic) 
he kept constantly burning to mark the progress of time, which 
would have burned one third of the day and night, or eight hous 
together; by this means he was able to divide the day and night into 
three distinct portions, A great improvement as it was thought in 
his time! but what was it to the modern discovery of clocks and 
watches; (a discovery made so recently,.as that the first clock with 
a pendulum was not made in England until the year 1662) by which 
the day and night is divided into twenty-four distinct parts; each ot 
which is divided into sixty parts; which are again further subdi- 
vided info sixty parts each. 

The same may be said of almost every other branch of the sciences 
or the arts. The telescope by which such amazing discoveries have 
been made in astronomy, is of modern invention; so is the barome- 
ter. Thesame may be said of the improvements in mechanics; the 
chscoveries of the spinuing-jenny by Arkwright, and the steam-tt- 
gine by Watts, are both perfectly modern discoveries, of such im- 
inense magnitude in their progress and results, in the shortening 0 
labour, and the production of wealth, as could not have been aalic- 
pated a century ago, even by the most sanguine mind. i: 

A gradual improvement has also taken place in the political 
government of the world; slower in its progress, perhaps owing © 
the operation of causes not necessary here to be entered into, bul 
sull not less certain; this we see in the present state of civilization 
aud refinement, compared to the first rude and savage formation «! 
society. The same as I have before observed, may be said of almost 
every other branch of the arts or sciences, the mariner’s compass! 
instance, a discovery affording the greatest facility to navigatio”, and 
consequent extension of commerce, all tending to demonstrate the 
fact of the continual improvement of the human mind, and its greal 
Superiority over every other class of animated beings, arising, * 
think is Sufficiently evident (for I cannot see how it can be otherwise 


a orily accounted for) from that principle which we denomipate 
the soul. 


Now what is the fair inference.to draw from all this? Why," 
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only a proof of the existence of the human soul ; but also, that the 
sorld had a beginning; a position as peremptorily denied by you, as 
say of the other principles contended for by me. It provesas far as 
ve can reason from analogy, that the world had aa origin, else how 
is it, that it is continually improving? Or at least that part of it 
which is capable of improvement ? How is it that human knowledge 


gad human institutions, are, notwithstanding their present improved 


state, yet SO very imperfect? How is it, if the world as you say, 
has existed from all eternity, that countless millions of years should 
roll over, and yet that mankind so capable of improvement, should 
remain in barbarous ignorance, and that such great improvement 
should have taken place within the last few centuries? How upon 
your system will you account for this? I believe you cannot give a 
satisfactory answer. 

The fact appears to be, that the progress of mankind from their 
origin to the end of the world, may be compared to a child, and its 
progress through life, At first it is feeble, ignorant, and helpless; 
as it advances in years it becomes stropger in mind and in body, 
obtaining that knowledge, which is necessary to it, and as it still 
increases in years discarding the habits and propensities of its 
early youth, which it has discovered to be hurtful to it. So it may 
besaid of mankind. At their first formation in the social state it 
appears by the united testimony of profane history, that they were 
in the most savage state of ignorance and rudeness: from this 
state they emerged by slow degrees, and began to instruct themselves 
in that knowledge necessary for their comfort and happiness, This 
knowledge they are now attaining slowly I admit, but yet certainly. 
And how long may it be before they have obtained in its full sense, 
the requisite degree of knowledge, or that portion heyond which the 
human mind is not capable of attaining more, | know not neither do 
you. But from the facility with which the mind receives know- 
ledge, and the rapid progress of human improvement during a few 
of the preceding centuries, we are justified in concluding that if the 
world hade xisted from all eternity as you term it, that human know- 
ledge would not have been so narrowed and human institutions so 
imperfect as they now are; and that this therefore is a strong and 
powerful argument against the truth of your theory; this is a point, 
that might be much more fully enlarged on if necessary ; however 
that not being the case, I shall not do it, but will ask you to be good 
enough to answer me the following question. Does not every part 
of the universe bear evident marks of systematic arrangement and 
design ? It must have been brought into existence either by chance 
ordesign. If by chance how come the various parts of the universe 
to be so perfectly adapted, so well fitted to each other? That they 
are 80 is not a matter of dispute, otherwise the world could not be 
‘ept In existence a single hour. ‘This surprising fitness of the va- 
ous parts of matter, and the laws by which.they are governed, for 
fach other, is well calculated to excite our admiration of the power, 
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and wisdom of the Creator, and astonishment at the temerity of ay 
one denying the universe being the work of a masterly hand, . 

Let us look at the creation either in whole or part ; from the 
smallest particle of matter, to the vast mass of animated nature 
which constitutes the universe, and we shall every where find th: 
same proofs of design, the same perfection in arrangement. Whe. 
ther we confine our view to the single grass or flower of the field 
or extend it to the starry heavens, (to use a familiar phrase;) 
whether we limit it to the examination of the crawling reptile, or 
extend it to the glorious luminary the sun, from whom we, and the 
rest, of the planets constituting our solar system derive light and 
heat; or whether taking for a moment our attention off matter jtself 
and looking at the two great laws of nature, gravitation and attrac. 
tion, by which the various motions of the universe are regulated, and 
the universe itself preserved from destruction, Whether, I say, we 
look at one, or at all of these, we are inevitably brought to the same 
conviction: viz. that of the existence of a Creator, and the universe 
being his work. 

I have thus far gone in my exposition of what I conceive to be 
the false grounds on which you found your Atheistical doctrines, 
without having attended to the effects which they might produce on 
the morals of the community at large. My opinion however on this 
head may be very shortly expressed. I am decidedly of opinion 
that bad as the world is, the adoption of your theological sentiments 
would make it much worse. I grant you, that if you seem to say 
you could make mankind virtuous for the sake of virtue, this would 
not be the case; but until you can do this 1 feel morally convinced 
that to loosen the hold which religion has now on their minds 
would be attended with the worst consequences to their morals, Do 
you suppose that you can make all the world into philosophers? for 
unless you can do so, you will never succeed in making them moral 
for the sake of morality; and if you do think so, you will find your- 
self, 1 am well persuaded most miserablyd eceived on making the 
ex periment, 

The truth appears to be, that mankind though capable of making 
great improvement in knowledge, in addition to the progress 
already made by them, seem to have a degree of thoughtless levity 
about them, (I am here speaking of the great majority, not of all) 
which disqualifies them for ever attaining the necessary height ol 
virtue, to make them virtuous for its sake, and for its sake alone. 
Probably for wise purposes of his own the Creator annexed this 
weakness to the human character, with a view to make the homat 
race more sensible of their dependence on him. But whether 
not the proof of that weakness is not the less certain ; and therefore 
some other tie, than this of pure disinterested, transcendant virtue, 
that could find a shorter way to the mind, and fix with equal, if not 
greater force on it was necessary. That other tie was religion. 
Cousequently to loosen this tie, would be to give the reirs 1 the 
worst passions of the human mind, and in some measure to offer ‘ 
premium for vice unless you could indeed introduce you! notable 
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scheme of philosophic virtue, which as I have before said, is more 
, chimera of the brain, than enjoying a solid foundation in the nature 
of the human mind. ee 

You may here perhaps urge me that religious institutions tend too 
much to shackle the mind, and under some circumstances, actually 
to make it ferocious. You may urge upon me, as you are fond of 
ringing that change, the iniquity of priests and the mischiefs aris- 
ing from religious establishments. To which I answer, that the 
character and conduct of the clergy has little to do with the real 
merits of the institutions they support. That the institutions being 
human naturally partake of the imperfections to which all human 
institutions are subject. That however improper the conduct of 
some of the clergy may be, yet the conduct of the greater part of 
them is exemplary and proper, and that however imperfect, hu- 
manely speaking, religious institutions may be, yet their general 
operation is to refine the mind and humanize the heart. This is a 
fact not to be denied, all history hears evidence of its truth, Mr, 
Hume, a man who from his principtes and religious views, cannot be 
suspected of an over partiality for clerical establishments, is obliged 
in various parts of his History of England, to acknowledge their bene- 
ficial influence in producing these effects. This point being so 
clearly established, and having, as I think, sufficiently demonstrated 
the complete want of foundation, on which your theory rests; having 
proved the absolute impossibility of the world having produced itself; 
having shewn from those principles of justice by which the Deity 
must be guided, the existence of a state of rewards and punishments 
hereafter, and consequently the existence of the human soul; having 
shewn the immoral tendency of Atheistical sentiments, generally 
speaking, as well as their want of foundation in truth, allow me in 
conclusion to ask you, if you have duly reflected on the probable 
consequences of your present exertions? Have you duly considered 
of the possible consequences of setting at defiance the power, in 
denying the existence of your God? {am no bigot on the subject 
of religion, and think that by our actions, and the motives which 
gave rise to those actions, more than by professions we must eventu- 
ally be judged. Yet I confess that I should not like to face a pow- 
erful God, after despising his authority in denying his existence. 
Have you ever reflected on this? If you have not I advise you so to 

. Have you ever reflected on the probable consequences of loos- 
ening the religious hold, which now binds society together? Surely 
you have not. I pray you do, before you carry your present attempt 
farther, which if it should succeed (a thing in my opinion absolutely 
impossible) would make your condition as a member of society 
worse by impairing the morality of the world. And which if it 
should not succeed would subject you to the mortifying reflection, 
that you had spent your time and strength, in an unsuccessful con- 
lest. Thesefore be wise in time; and cease to oppose vourself to 
the settled and rational conviction of mankind. Cease to deny your 
Cease to deny a state of existence hereafter; which is, what- 
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ever you may think of it, the good man’s hope, the bad man’s fea, 
the poor man’s consolation, ' 
I am, with all due respect, 


WILLIAM FITTON. 





TO MR. WILLIAM FITTON, OF ROYTON, Lay. 
CASHIRE. 





SiR, Dorchester Gaol, March 8, 1828, 
NoTHING gives me more pleasure than to have a rea- 
soning opponent, whose whole character forms a stimu- 
lus to me to treat him with the most sincere respect, | find 
this to be the case in my first correspondence with you. 
We have never met: we have never exchanged a private 
letter: we have not even exchanged a message or a compli- 
ment: Sut still | have never heard nor read of your name 
« tho: feeling a respect and gratitude towards you; par- 
licu!.:ly so now, as | find your opinions on some points s0 
much in opposition to mine. The cause is this: you were 
the firstin« ividual, in the north or indeed in any part of England 
to introduce my name to a public meeting, for the purpose 
of thanking me for the performance cf that duty which caus- 
ed my prosecution in 1819, and as a means to express your 
detestation of my prosecutors. Your present opposition 
therefore carries the stamp of sincerity and good inten- 
tion: though your reasonings have failed to make any 
alteration in my opinions. 1] wish you to believe that | 
have kept your paper, as many weeks as have elapsed since 
its receipt, from no other motivethan to obtain an opportunily 
to do you justice, aud at the same time to pay youa mark of 
that respect which | feel for you, and that too in the best 
possible manner. I have not only been very busy for the 
last five weeks, but my weekly publication has been so filled 
with correspondences and reports of public proceedings, @s 
scarcely to leave me a corner to write or to say any thing 1 
for myself. 

Your letter is my present text not to argue from but 
against, I shall take out all the passages which | per- 
ceive to be objectionable for your sake, I am sorry to pe 
ceive so many, and refute them in the order in which I find 
them. As I shall have to traverse a beaten track, [ do no! 
expect to offer any thing new to the public generally, 
though you evidently have not read many writings, ° 
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heard many arguments, in defence of what you call Atheism. 
Had your letter proceeded from a person for whom [ have 
less respect, | should have referred him to arguments 
already iu print, instead of attempting to repeat them. The 
article written by Humphrey Boyle and printed in No. 9, 
of this volume is a masterpiece, as a compendium of the 
arguments in defence of Atheism, and an answer before 
hand as it were to your letter. 

| give you credit for the truth of your first sentence, but 
your second is not altogether true, from a vagueness of 
expression. You say: ‘“ You (meaning [) have become 
notorious, not only as the avowed publisher of Mr. Paine’s 
Theological Works, but also as the leading apostle of 
Atheism and Infidelity. For this you have been handed 
over to the temporal magistrate, and are now suffering for 
your vioiation of the laws, or at least for your opposition to 
the will of the ruling power.” 

Here you evidently assert my avowal of Atheism to be 
one of the causes of my imprisonment, which is not correct. 
lam not a prisoner on account of any avowal of my own, 
but for the publication as a bookseller, of Mr. Paine’s and 
Mr. Palmer’s Theological writings. ‘That [ have, since 
my imprisonment, avowed what is vulgarly called dcheism, 
lconfess. I avowed it as soon as I rightly comprehend- 
ed the matter, but that is neither a cause of my present 
imprisonment, nor of any of the robberies that have been 
committed on my property. 

You use the word infidelity as an adjunct to Atheism. 
A sensibible man should never do this: as it proves that his 
notions have more foundation in the senseless clamour of 
the day, than in any candid examination of his wn. Infi- 
delity, as relating to opinions, is a very impioper word, 
aud expresses nothing at all; by the Religionisis }) 3 uscd 
as &@ mere word of cursing, abuse, and calumny). I will 
not Use more words than are necessary to give you a fair 
answer on every point where you ask a question, or assume 
the truth of a proposition which is not proved; so I pro- 
ceed to the question: “ Do you suppose that there is no 
power in the creation superior to the power of man?” 

If I were conversing with you, [ should ask you, what 
you meant by power, and what you meant by creation, 
before | attempted to give you an answer. No man can 
Justly claim an answer unless his question expresses a dis- 


inet and intelligible idea, which your present question 
o€S not, 
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But I will leave no ground to any one to say that | 
quibble; and I therefore proceed to auswer Your questioy 
as far as I understand it. By power, I designate the meay: 
possessed by man to change the qualities of matter, but yo; 
to destroy it. Your word power relates to the acknoy- 
ledgment that man cannot destroy or annihilate matter, ay¢ 
you mean to ask, if when | assert that matter is indestryc- 
tible, I conclude that there is no power capable to act i 
that point of view, superior to the power of man. 

On the ground of design, | have no hesitation whateve; 
to say, that I do believe there is no power superior in that 
point of view to the power of man. And when your God 
is deprived of design, I suppose you will not think bim of 
much consequence. 

It does not concern me to know, nor do I know what kind 
of moving things may be produced on the surface of other 
planets, but this I know, that man is the most important 
animal on this planet, on the ground of his powers of de- 
sign: and knowing that man has no influence over any 
other planet but that on which he lives, the analogy stands 
good, that the most important animal on any other planet, 
(if any animals there be) can have no influence, by design, 
on any thing contained on this planet; therefore, I do not 
with you, take it to be a presumption to say, there is no 
such a power as that which you wish to imagine. My 
good friend, Mr. Fitton, there is much more presumption 
in drawing conclusions from propositions that are not ut 
derstood, than in reasoning by analogy from subjects which 
we do know and understand, and in confining ourselves to 
such subjects. ) 

Tell me, Sir, why should we create a God? Yet with- 
out creating such a phantom, by the illusive powers of 
our minds, we know nothing of any such power. What 
reason can be assigned, what good can proceed from, ou! 
setting up such a mental idol? These are questions you will 
find more difficulty in answering to any purpose, than | 
shall with those you have put to me. I tell you plainly, 
that you cannot furnish your God with the powers ol 
design, make him out of whatever stuff you like. In the 
Materialist there is a total absence of presumption, he 
argues from what he knows: the Spiritualist is all presu™P” 
tion, without the slightest mixture of proof, of reason, or 0 
analogy. 

In your next question you ask me, How I suppose “ the 
world first came into existence ? 
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Here your question is again vague: by world, a variety 
of distinct things are understood : but I will take the widest 
sense, and construe it to mean the universe: the infinity of 

atter. 

"You proceed to explain the nature of the question, and 
to anticipate some answers. You acknowledge that upon 
the principle that every effect has a cause, your Deity is a 
juestionadle phantom, and yet you jump over all difficul- 
ties, by saying, we know there are existences, that they 
must have been produced, and the producer must be the 
Deity. This is the logic of Theologians but not of Philo- 
sophers. 

[ can do nothing better than state, in a concise manner, 
the deductions of the Materialist as a contrast. 

The Materialist is fully sensible that every effect must 
have had a cause. He never steps out of this mode of ar- 
gument. The difference between the Materialist and the 
Theologian is, that the former does not allow that the infi- 
nity of matter is an effect: he does not trace effects where 
he can find no causes for them, as the Theist does. He is 
positive upon the existence of au infinity of matter, but 
seeing the impossibility of that existence admitting of any 
cause, he concludes that it is eternal, both as to the past 
aud future; and the progress of the science of. Chemistry 
coming to his aid, shewing the astonishing properties, mix- 
lures, and changes of matter, and its total indestructibility, 
leaves him to conclude without doubt that matter is the First 
Cause of all things, and acts from its own inherent properties, 
without the aid, or possibility of aid, from any external im- 
pulse. The distinct difference between the Materialist and 
{heist is this: the great First Cause of the former is mat- 
ler, with its own powers of motion, distinct and visible to 
all mankind; the pretended First Cause of the other is a 
phantom, an admitted phantom, which he knows nothing 
atall about, but which he supposes must be something to 
correspond with his own ignorance and fears. 

Every Man of Science must necessarily be a Materialist: 
he bas nothing but matter to operate upon, and all he can 
01s, to discover its combinations, its properties, its changes, 
and its qualifications. The magnitude of the importance of 
getting rid of superstition is inconceivable. So long as men 
Can Continue to set up their own imaginations as Gods to be 
Worshipped, and wherewith to terrify an ignorant multitude, 
th long there will be an impossibility of establishing any 

'ng like good Government, or making that progress with 
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science which shall lead the mass of mankind to a happy 


destiny. ‘ 


All the evils with which mankind have been, or are now 


afflicted, in a social point of view, arise from their igno. 


rance, and the consequent impositions practised Upon them 
by their more cunning fellows. The few treat the many as 
auimals of another species. Gods and religions are mad; 
for the benefit of the few, and for the purpose of taxing the 
many: the latter derive no kind.of benefit from them, bu: 
an incalculable mass of evil. It is upon the principle of 
taxation and its consequent patronage, that Government: 
persecute the oppugners of existing religions, not from any 
idea of benefit accruing to the people governed from those 
religions, but for the better preservation of those powers 
wich are thence derived. 

You cannot make a religion without the aid of a phantom 
called God. All religions are socially pernicious, upon the 
principle that they form a means of power and oppression: 
unnatural power, and an oppression that paralyzes the best 
efforts of industry with the multitude. If 1 were asked 
what is the chief cause of poverty amongst the industrious 
multitude, [ should say religion. Look at Ireland. Look 
at Spain. Look at France, Italy, Germany: look even at 
Fngland. Simple political governments could exercise no 
such undue influences on the multitude as we have seen in 
those countries, without the aid of Priests and religion. 
Mankind would have enquired into their political rights 
long before this time, if no gods had been preached to them, 
and if they had not been terrified with the horrors threat- 
ened by Priestcraft, if they dared to judge or act for them- 
selves, in opposition to the will of their rulers. It is a very 
low calculation to say, that Religion, in all nations and in 
all ages, on an average, has caused a taxation equal to all 
other taxations: and, I presume, I have scarcely need (0 
define taxation to you, as a consuming power to the pro 
duce of industry, without any benefit in exchange: mor 
particularly so, is that taxation which religion imposes. 

[ therefore conclude, in answer to the question now under 
discussion, that what you call the world never did come 
into existence, because it never was out of existence. — 
know it does exist, and it behoves you to shew that there's 
a means of tracing the time of its non-existence as 10 the 
past, and the possibility of such a circumstance as to the 
future. It is not fair to call upon me to prove a negative, © 
prove a creation for instance, when it is quite impossible for 
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sy one to conceive the world as not existing: the proof 
A with you. If you have no distinct conception of the 
aerwity of the world, have you a more distinct conception 
y its origin, or of any originating power ? I'he only idea 
het I have of eternity, as to the past or future, is that 
here never has been any absence, and that there never will 
ye any cessation of material existences. 1 do not say of 
web modifications as we now behold and know to exist, I 
jo not argue for the eternity of any existing modification of 
patter, or any distinct or similar productions, and that under 
ome modifications will eternally exist but that the same 
circumstances, the same combinations of different material 
qualities will take piace, just as we know the same chemical 
ngtedients will produce the same compound, ‘The same 
ower, the same combinations of different material sub- 
ances; that produced man, or any other animal, of any 
species, would agai produce the same effect, if it, or they 
were in existence, just as we know that all putrid animal 
matter will always engender insects. 

To say, that because we now witness no new productions 
of men, or other large animals, there must have been a de- 
sgning power to produce the first of each species, is far from 
being an evidence of the existence of such a designing 
power; it is rather an evidence of the non-existence of 
ay such designing power, and here I will unbinge all your 
uguments ina moment. Because you do not see a cause 
lot every effect you behold, you jump to the conclusion 
that there is an existing cause supernatural. and sufficient 
forall these things. If that Almighty Cause which you set 
ipa your mind, and which is to the mind what opium or 
‘obaeco, or intoxicating drugs and liquors are to the body, 
‘stupifying and sensual power that accelerates its destruc- 
tion and destroys a large portion, if not the whole, of its 
utility while living; if that Almighty Cause was now, and 
tall times in existence, would it not follow, upon your 
own rules of argument, upon your own definition of phi- 
losophy, which is just, that the continuity of the cause 
vould produce a continuity of the effect? Should we not 
aways be Witnessing new productions ofall sorts of animals? 
Itis vain for you to tell me that your First Cause can and 
a a cause at its own discretion, you would at once 
. Hate your notions of true philosophy, and have nothing 

rest on; for then I would turn tbe tables upon you, and 
Nov 13. Vol.-VIL. : 
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say you argue against the necessity of looking from CALISEg 
to effects, or for the same cause to the same effect. The 
true philosophical principle of seeking after a cause for 
every effect, is a conclusive argument against every Lotion 
of a spiritual God. You see no effects but they are material, 
you can find no causes but they are material; and you haye 
no conceptions of any mode, or form, that is not mate. 
rial; therefore, every reasoning man, every man of gj- 
ence, every philosopher, must be a Materialist; and if he be 
mentally honest, he must reject the unfounded notion of 
an immateriality, of a spiritual and designing God. | 
boldly say there is no such a power, there is no such a dis- 
cretionary cause, and [ challenge every reasoning being to 
shew the contrary, or to produce any proof of such an 
existence, of a power, that is not material, or that is distinct 
from the common and infinite mass of matter. 

I do not mind being called an Atheist. If Atheism be 
Truth, I will embrace it. It am an Atheist; but as an 
individual human being, lassume no title or epithet connect- 
ed with the word religion. Ihave swept my mind ctean oi 
every notion that is connected with that word, and have 
prepared it for a receptacle of nothing but truth, established 
upon philosophical proofs. [ have learnt that opinions are 
in themselves things of no value, and [ will discard every 
one I hold at this time, if I discover by myself, or if any 
other person can shew me, that they are not well founded. 
This is the beauty, the delight, and the. important result of 
free discussion. Universal Peace among mankind has no 
other foundation, no other cause equivalent, than free discus- 
sion. It is the only panacea for all social evils, aud for the 
greater part of human ills. Hear it, Wilberforce! Hear tt, 
Parson Wait! for you both profess to desire universal peace, 
whilst your practices lead to universal war! 

The next question, in your letter is this, “but allow me 
to ask you, if as you say there is no Deity, bow matter 
first came into life, or how it was first produced.” This 
is not a phitosophical question, and is altogether vaguely 
worded. Prove first that matter did come into existence. 
We know it is in existence, prove you that it was ever oul 
of existence, and then [ will talk to you ahout how it came 
into existence. A man is not a fool because he cavnot avs 
wer every question that is put to him; the question of his 
ability depends upon the quality of the question put to him. 


Your questions to me are ridiculous, if I may use such @ 


term without offence. What do you mean by the life of 
matter? Life is but one of the modes of matter: do yo" 
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nean animal life, vegetable life, or mineral life? Or do 
rou mean the general motions of matter under the term 
jife, No person can understand your question, therefore no 
onecan answer it. 

jf you reason upon this one visible and comprehensible 

‘nciple, that matter does exist, that we know of no other 
principle, pode ; 
existence, nor of the possibility of any other existence, that 
peing in existence it must be infinite, or there can be no other 
infoite; and being to all our senses indestructible aud infi- 
yite, ve have no other sense or perception, than that it must 
be the cause of all things, itself without a cause; or in other 
words, that it is itself the universal cause, but not an effect 
depending upon a cause: if you once reason this way, that 
is, if you keep to what you know to be an incontrovertible 
truth, and no where step out of its relations, you will soon 
vet at the solution of all your questions which are solv- 
able, 

There are three distinct questions or points in your letter. 
The first is an argumeat for the existence of what you call 
God: the second is an argument for the existence of what 
you call soul: and the third and last is an argument for 
the dependence of morality upon religion, and to shew that 
what you call Atheism is immoral and mischievous, in a so- 
alas well as an individual point of view. I will combat 
yourfully upon each of those heads. 

Upon the first, | consider that I have fully answered you, 
but I will dilate somewhat further upon the principle of 
design, Look at the word design which way you will, 
youcan make nothing more of it than animal will supported 
ot rendered capable of action by animal ability; and to 
make the most of it you cannot attribute design to your 
God, without at the same time pronouncing him an animal. 
You, and many others I know, have some ridiculous notions 
tbout spirits, and that God is a spirit: but what is a spirit? 
That simple question is sufficient to occupy your attention 
ts long as you remain a Theist, without attending to any 
thing else: “but | will help you out of it: I will solve it 
‘you. A spirit is a phantom, nothing. No such beings 
*xist, if it may be called a being for the purpose of illustra- 
pe Itis a chimera: it is a word that relates to nothing, 
Ps meng should not be used, as if can convey no 

- If you dispute these conclusions, all that you have to 
» 1S to show_what a spirit is, of what it is composed, and 
Y Whtat His'supported. It is vain to refer me to God as a 
ower equivalent: it is the existence of your God that I 
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question, and you must give me proofs by references sis f 
to something 1 kuow to exist. ‘Talk about a nseless bloo 
God, or Almighty power, and you will talk abou all 0 
something that does exist, for the great whole of matter nose 
must be equivalent to all the changes and all the harmony refs 
of operation we behoid, and consequently almighty: not j) pint 
the seuse which may be placed upon the word almighty by in D 
our fancies, but, according to the philosophical rule of ma- from 
king it the first cause of all the effects that are effected. af ui 
You see an almighty power in existence, you make it to be T 
of the masculine gender; you give it all the qualities of g youl 
human being; and then call it God. But you err, in feign- stra 
ing this God to be what it is not, and what it is impossible erib 
to be. Is it an animal? You wiil say, no: then why do auth 
you give it design. Can it have a gender without being au eXis 
animal? You will say, no; then why do you call it, he? [ ne 
But matter bas power without being in the form of an aui- cul 
mal, and it is that power which you wrongly personity, out 
that you call God. The Almighty Power is not a person, is you 
not an animal, is not a spirit, but it is the great whole ot sucl 
matter, it is the universe itself, which knows uot, nor ac- to J 
knowledges any Creator, and which acts by the power of I 
its qualities, as a matter of necessity, and not of design. find 

Iu one part of your letter, you attempt to impress me with hep 
fear and terror, by supposing the possibility of my being in Fou 
error as to my judgment of things. But, Mr. Fitton, J have ene 
done my best to rid my miod of error, therefore I feel as- oti 
sured that | have done that which is right and good, and ld 
that if in error, 1 am not morally responsible for it. You tha 
attempt to impress my miud with fear, as to the conse- uid 
quences of its researches, is ridiculous, though the last resort, Uo 
the last argument of a priest. I do not proceed with levity, bil 
or with any degree of trifling, though I could feelingly mock oth 
your God, as Elijah is represented in the Bible mocking the am 
God Baal. I could do it upon the same grounds, and for bin 
the same reasons, which are, from a conviction that it is a0 an 
idol as impotent as Baal himself, and more so, for Baal was ‘0 
carved out of something, wood or stone. I defy your God, a) 
and ali the gods and spirits iu existence: and this I feel to 7 
be a happy, an important, a glorious state of mind, which lng 
you or any other person as a Theist and religionist canne! M 
comprehend, feel, or understand, until you advance to the po 
same powers of opinion. The mind is the man; the body ‘ 
is only the soil that produces it. It is in mind only thaté Co 


man can claim to be distiuct from other animals: his sk!” 
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“efesh, his bones, his muscles, his veins, his nerves, his 
blood, are all composed of the same materiala as those of 
jj other animals, and, in themselves, exist to no other pur- 
woe. My firm opinion Is, that there is no power in the uni- 
rere superior to, or worthy of a moments alliance with the 
gind of man, aud further, that this power or the mind can 
‘a no way be generated without, nor can it exist distinct 
om the animal organization, as its first principle is a power 
uttering sounds and understanding signs. 

This brings me to the consideration of the second point in 
sour letter, namely, that having fancied you have demon- 
inated the existence of a Deity without attempting to des- 
cribe or define what you mean by the word, you feel 
authorized to “* deduce another equally important fact,” the 
existence of the human soul, as you and others call neither 
[nor you know what. Your deductions are of a most 
curious description: you “deduce words out of words with- 
outa single physical relation thereby to explain them ; had 
younever heard them used before, you could deduce no 
weh words, as you would find they could convey no idea 
o yourself or to any one. 

from all we can gather from tradition and history, we 
ind that gods wese first made for the amusement and then 
sept up for the terror of the human race: and if you justify 
your notion of a human soul from your notion of the exist- 
tice of one God and the necessity of an eternal responsible 
pruciple for the actions of the human body towards that 
bod, ought not that soul to havea perfect knowledge of 
Wat God and the consequences of its actions towards 
im? No man can be justly responsible for any thing he 
Woes, unless upon a previous knowledge, of the responsi- 
bility he was under. Now, | feel myself to be under no 
other kind of responsibility than that of a social being; L 
‘responsible to every human being for my conduct towards 
im. 1 feel a particular responsibility as a husband, a father, 
seneraber of society. I have duties to perform and rules 
~ Observe in all these relations, but I have not the least 
ae of any other responsibility. 1 have no con- 
bat veh any other responsibility, how is it possible 

an be justly responsible? Am I responsible to 
Mahomet because other men may think themselves res- 
Pousible to him? Am | responsible to the gods of the 
ae sesnere they were formerly worshipped ; and 
recians and Romans be respousible to your 
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God of whom they knew nothing? You will perceive tha: med 
ou take a narrow and contemptible view of the nature of bat 
responsibility, and consequently, it affords not a shadow of men 
proof, either of the existence of a God, or of a buman sou! incr 
If it affords a proof of the existence and power of any God mea 
it also affords proof of all the gods that were ever wor. inte 
shipped, and of all the religious phantoms that the human for 
mind ever pictured. You may take which side of the poll 
argument you please, I reject both; and still say: there js whe 
no God; there is no human soul, such as you imagine. dise 
Weaker arguments and more unwarranted conclusions | dec 
never saw put upon paper, than in your letter. Your pre- 
mises are at first gratuitous assumptions, and even then, bur 
your inferences are not warranted by any arguments and ded 
proofs you deduce from those premises. For instance, you the 
say first, there is a God; because there is a God there must At 
be a human soul; and because there is God and soul, the by 
latter must be responsible to the former! by looking carefully, bay 
you may see that there is neither proof of conuection, nor ae 
proof of existence in any of these words; and had you not Th 
learnt the matter by rote from the ignorant customs which mt 
Priestcraft hath entailed upon society, you would not have me 
said any thing about such nonsense. The business of the As 
philosopher is to go to the bottom of every thing; to admit ear 
nothing that cannot be proved, and to believe nothing ae 
which he cannot fully comprehend. You have fancies, in lor 
your head but you have no comprehension to what they - 
relate, no proof of any reality in the matter; and therefore, lo 
to philosophy you have not the slightest pretension, o0 sud 
this point. he 
Another argument, which I shall turn against you, 's, ch 
the growing state of human intelligence and the improve ver 
ment of the human mind as proofs of the existence of the be 
soul. I readily admit the improvement. I verily believe “ 


that mankind originally were nothing superior to other beasts 
of the forests; and I think with you, that there is no assigt- 
able limit to the extent of human knowledge. But whet thi 


does this argue, either in favour of the existence of God of eal 
the soul? To me it appears to argue against both. It ~ 


proves demonstrably, that man is an animal left to shift for 
himself, like all other animals, and to improve his condition by ph 


his own inherent powers. Had there been a God, as you ima- amy 
gine, to make man, he must have been made perfect at once: : 


instead of that, we know of thousands of generations © 
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wen who have lived in ignorance, and experienced nothing 
but pain and misery, and we can see that their improve- 
ment procures them a gradual lessening of pain and an 
nerease of pleasure. Perfection in human nature can 
yean nothing more than that state which shall produce un- 
aterrupted happiness to all; thatis to say, social happiness; 
for those pains which attend our organizations in a natural 

int of view, though possible to be lessened, cannot be 
wholly and generally eradicated. Science may annihilate 
jisease and extend the years of life, but accidents and natural 
decay must still occur. 

You deduce from the successive improvement of the 
human mind the origin of the world. But no one can 
deduce from one half of your words any ideas. What is 
the whole race of mankind in comparison to the universe ? 
A mere nest of hornets to the earth, and not even that! If 
by the world you had expressed the human race, you would 
bave been somewhat nearer the mark. ‘The earth was not 
made for man, but man is an insect bred out of the earth. 
This globe we inhabit may have been in existence as a dis- 
tinct planet for millions of years, whilst the human race 
nay not have existed longer than the Jew Books speak of. 
Asironomers demonstrate that a peculiar motion of the 
earth, though not perceptible by generations of mankind, 
causes @ revolution in the positions of the Pole and Equa- 
or, and the positions of the land and water, which must 
make great havock with the animals of the earth, even 
‘o the annihilation of some of the species. The marine 
‘udstances, which geological researches discover amoug 
ihe strata of the earth, afford proof of this successive 
change; and if that were not enough, the different disco- 
teres Of animal remains imbedded in the earth would suf- 
ice: some of them of species that have now no existence, 
tad others reversed as to the climate in which they can live. 
The important facts, which are not like yours deduced from 
a premises, seem to argue that the human race is but a 
pe of yesterday S production, in comparison with the 
Pr ae talk as if your God made man to amuse him- 
bib - the rest of the universe to amuse man! But such 
oi "ino longer amuse reasonable man. We must have 
: ‘sophical proof and not Jew Book statementsand fanciful 
ens unsupported by even a shadow of proof. We 
"ust Scout all ideas that are not supported by physical rela- 

‘and all pretences to faith or belief without compre- 
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hension of the object; and, in doing this, we inevitably Pet 
rid of your God, avd your buman soul. ' 

I come now to notice the third and last point in your letter 
which is, in fact, more important than the other two, mor 
important than even God or human soul: it is the bes 
means of increasing and preserving the morality of mankind. 
You call religion the strong hold of morality: you say that 
mankind will not be virtuous for the sake of virtue: and 
that they cannot be all made philosophers. Here are three 
points, in which [ will show you to be wrong again in your 
judgment. I will shew you, that religion is no source oj 
morality, that mankind will never be virtuous but from a 
sense of, and a love for, virtue, and that all may be made 
philosophers. 

The first question resolves itself into this shape: Do we 
find morality to increase and to be predominant with reli- 
gion? Now, Sir, I will confine you to no one sect, but | 
will give you all the religions on the earth, past and present, 
to defend your position from, or leave you to take your 
choice of any one of them, just as you like. If religion, in 
the purest sense be not a means to generate and preserve 
the practice of morality, then it follows, that an absence ol 
religion will not be followed by an absence or diminution oi 
morality: but if, on the other hand, it be found that religion 
is, in its quality, opposed to morality, and that the former 
hinders the growth of the latter, a fact for which I contend, 
then, indeed, the absence of religion is essential to the in- 
crease of morality. Morality is distinguished by a love of 
truth, anda practice of doing nothing to another, which we 
Should hesitate to say that others might do to us. ‘Lhisis 
the great essential of social aud individual happiness. I 
admit, without exception, that society without morality is 
but another name for a band of savages. Whatever Is not 
founded in truth cannot be moral. Whatever we do to the 
personal and desigued iujury of another, cannot be moral. 

Now, has religion any relation to truth, or does it fill us 
with alove of truth? Isay no: and for the following reasons. 
Religion, is an act of the mind, the necessity or utility o 
which we cannot define. _We cannot shew, that it has the 
slightest relation to truth, and yet it makes us reject every 
thing as error that opposes it. Enforced upon us as @ pi 
mary duty, it treats morality as a secondary object, and as 
a thing of small account, It is notorious, that a Christa? 
thinks the profession of the Christian religion is the SY” 
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and substance of all morality. Such is the case with the 
iew and his religion: such is the case with the Mahometan 
ond his religion, whiist each of these sects, and every sect, 
eat the adherents of every other sect immoral and 
“ieiotS. Taking a view of the multitude of sects, their 
amity and bitter hatred of each other, their disposi- 
ons to persecute each other, how can we contrue re- 
lion, a8 a Whole, or as a part, to be the strong hold of mo- 
lity? Religion, aS an abstract notion, ii makes no alliance 
with morality, nor does it express the least dependence 
upon it. It is altogether a distinct thing, and where the 
nind is encumbered with notions about religion, it has 
veither taste nor time to study morality. Religion, is at all 
times considered an all-sufficient quality, and an equivalent 
for dispensing with the necessity of moral conduct. The 
religious sinner (two words that are always and necessarily 
associated) gets absolution as he gces, and sets no value on 
norality, although he knows it is good, but contents him- 
elf with being able to get forgiven for neglecting it, by at- 
tending to those duties which he considers due to God, 
instead of those which are unquestionably due to his fellow 
man. He makes his calculatious upon the principle, that 
the practice of the one balances the neglect of the other, and 
that it is of more consequence to keep his peace with his 
God than with his neighbour. ‘This is uo false picture of 
religion; and if I could find an impartial judge, 1 would 
boldly and confidently appeal to him to say, whether a 
total absence of religion would not increase the sum of mo- 
rality, and leave the greater space of time, opportunity, 
and disposition for its practice. 

Virtue, as a principle of human action, is a desire to aug- 
neat the amount of happiness, of pleasurable sensations, 
among the human race; and, in fact, among the whole ani- 
mated world. It is defined by the principle of not allowing 
Ws fo injure others for our own gratification, nor to inflict 
lf injury for the gratification of others; but in whatever 
shape we can combine the happiness of self, with the gene- 
ral happiness of those by whom we are surrounded, ¢hat it 
allows, aud that is virtue. This definition I will submit to 
‘ly criticism that can be made upon it, and this evidently 
ae that it has no relation to, no dependence on, reli- 
hat BOD is unquestionably, ihe parent of hypocrisy, 

tis, of a principle of human .action diametrically op- 
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posed to virtue, and comes under the denomination of vice, False 


hood is vice, and no one truth can be exhibited as an ingredient jn phic 
religion; religion is therefore vice. If you can shew an atom of a 
truth existing under the name of religion, then you will have over. a 
thrown this part of my deduction, But until then they will stand * 
firm and unshaken. ~ 
No man can practice virtue but for yirtue’s sake; it is altogethe; se 
a thing of the understanding, that is not a practice of virtue which oa 
arises from an absence of vice by mere restraints, by penal terror orin. 
capacity todo wrong. Virtue defines a voluntary avoiding of vice with al 


the power and the means to practice it. Where virtue has no excite. pen 
ment, but in the existence of pains and penalties for doing wrong, 


the human being will rejoice in every opportunity of a successful w 
evasion of them. He will have no fear of wrong doing but that of con 
being discovered, of being exposed and punished. Such is the virtue ! 
which religion protects and encourages; such is the general charac. ets, 
ter of the religious part of the inhabitants of this Island. Where ah 
one man is afraid to do wrong from an idea that his God will know mn 
it, a thousand are exempt from all such fears, and seek to evade no mn 
other searching than that of the human eye! this too is the case der 
with the most enthusiastic professions of religion, under the promise sot 
and assurance, that their religious practices will absolve them from me 
all the ill effects, that would otherwise arise from their vicious prac- ont 
tices, wh 

The great promoter and preserver of virtue, would be the thorough 18 
independence of the human mind. The most effectual restraint Pp 
on wrong doing, is the opposition, which it is the duty of every TT 


one affected to shew to it, and the means which, in a social point oj 
view, every man has of handing over the aggressor to the tribunals 
of the country: equal laws therefore form the most important res- 
traint on vice, and encourage virtue to pursue its own path, and 
equal laws can only arise out of the independence of the human 
mind, Religion can have no relation to laws, and it is evident, that 
it is the promoter and encourager of vice and not of virtue. If | 
were asked what is really the strong hold of virtue, 1 should answer, 
that state of society which leaves to the people as a whole or by 
their representatives, the right to make, a/ter, and amend their laws, 
at discretion; and where in doing which every man enjoys the 
same power and discretion as his fellow. 

In respect to the last point which [ have to notice, namely, where 
you say all cannot become philosophers, I have briefly to observe: 
that philosophy is a high sounding word, and a word very much 
abused. It is, in its nature, and the quality it really defines, mos! 
simple; and I have no hesitation to say, that every moral man ts 4 
philosopher. True philosophy is the study and practice of morality, 
for knowledge of things, of right and wrong, without the practice - 
that which is right, cannot constitute wisdom, which is another "0" 
for philosophy. Hence I infer, that nothing is more easy than 
to make a nation of philosophers. Leave any people to make laws 
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pich they find most to their advantage, and they become of necessity Eis 
atin of philosophers. There is more real philosophy generated and q 
f ciel over the lap-stone, the jenny, the loom, and the forge, than 


', our Universities, our Colleges, our Churches, our Courts, and our Bak 
| ievislature. Philosophy is a high sounding word, ill understood, tie 
but the sum and substance of itis morality. It has no kin with re- ba 
jcion, and the one can only grow upon the decay of the other. A ¥ 
«gmunity of human beings will follow any thing that is shewn to Ba! 
be for their advantage, unless there be in existence a counter- ei 


niling power to prevent them: leave them free, give them inde- Be: 
adence, rid their minds of all superstition, aud they will follow ghee 
philosophy from instinct, from the growing benefits they would feel at 
fom it, and the visible advantages and improvement it would a 


confer. V4) 
A community of human beings, left to their own aggregate pow- 44 
es, would no more be disposed to wrong and injure each other, than of aE 
aherd of any other animals, They are now set on by kings and t 
priests, and bad laws, to rob and prey upon each other, for 
eery thing that they witness, in the shape of government, is plun- * 
ierand oppression. They have no good laws, not one good example pid: } 
cet before them. Industry is every where subservient to the enjoy- B i 
ments of the idle and profligate, To correct this is philosophy, to Piha} 
oppose it is virtue, one of the first and most important steps to Th) ae 
vhich must be, TO RID THE HUMAN MIND OF RELIGION, WHICH 


8 NOTHING MORE THAN IDOLATRY, SUPERSTITION, AND b i 
PRESTCRAFT, AND WHICH CANNOT BE SHEWN TO BE EITHER | a4 
WRTUOUS, TRUE, OR USEFUL. ab 


I am, Sir, your Atheistical Friend, 


RICHARD CARLILE. 
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PETITION OF RICHARD CARLILE, 


Presented to the House of Commons on Monday, March 23 
1823, by the Honourable Henry Grey Bennett,’ 





To the Honourable the Commons’ of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled. 


The Petition of Richard Carlile, a Prisoner jy His 
Majesty’s Gaol of Dorchester. 
SHEWTH, 

That your Petitioner comes before your Honourable 
House to plead for the extension of humanity, and witha 
desire and hope to lessen the amount of torture and misery 
inflicted upon the human kind. 

That the object of your Petitioner’s prayer is the abolition 
of all judicial whippings, within or without the Gaols, 
Bridewells, and Prisons of all kinds in this country, and 
also, the abolition of all uses of irons, or chains of any 
kind, on prisoners who behave well under confinement, and 
who have not made an attempt to escape from or evade 
the sentence of the law after being in a state of arrest. 

That your Petitiouer, having been born and brought up 
in the county of Devonshire, has frequently seen and beard 
of judicial whippings by the hand of the beadle, but 
always considered them to be like the punishment of the 
pillory, intended more as a matter of public exposure, 
shame, and degradation, than as an authorised infliction of 
bodily torture, as is practised in this Gaol, at this time, and 
believes that the former and not the latter is the old law and 
custom of this country. 

That in this Gaol, your Petitioner has been informed, 
that an old and experienced flogger of soldiers, and a man 
of a notoriously bad and brutal character, is generally hired 
for the purpose of flogging the prisoners senteuced to be 
whipped, that the lash is of the same kind as that with 
which soldiers are flogged, that upwards of a hundred 
lashes are frequently inflicted, aud if your Petitioner may 
be allowed to judge from the agonized and agonizing cries 
and groans of the sufferer, he should think the floggis 
must equal, for the time, the worst part of military flog- 
ging. 

That your Petitioner's wife, who has also been his fellow 
prisonei for two years, and who is generally a strong and 
healthy woman, was always made ill by the express 
agony of the sufferer under the lash, so as to find all the 
functions of her body disturbed and disordered, and to 
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pyr under that species of sympathetic sensation, which 
“ode ber feel with horror every lash inflicted upon the 
pom though out of sight and at a considerable distance: 
a adie Petitioner believes, that his wile would have pre- 
iorred a repetition of every pain she felt from so long an 
norisonment to have been spared the pains she suffered 
om the flogging of others. , | 

That the punishment of the pillory, where the criminal 
was not assaulted by the spectators, could have been nothing 
worthy of being called a punishment when compared with 
the cruel floggings in this Gaol. 

That the general abolition of the punishment of the pil- 
lry gave general satisfaction to the public, and was re- 
eived as a mark of the increasing wisdom and humanity of 
the age. 

That the late enactment of the Legislature to abolish the 
practice of whipping females gave general satisfaction, and 
was deemed a further proot of a progressing humanity. 

That there is no perceptible or sufficient difference in the 
eulaneous organization of the male and female, or in their 
suflerings and sensations under the lasb, to render the flog- 
ging of the one less inhuman than the flogging of the other. 

That sentences for whipping are unlike all other modes 
of punishment, inasmuch as the Magistrate does not regu- 
late the quantity or severity of the punishment—does not 
attend the execution, but leaves it to the discretion of the 
Gaoler and the Surgeon, who may be influenced by favour 
or prejudice towards the sufferer, so as to make the punish- 
nent a very different measure to that which the Magistrate 
wended as apposite to the offence, particularly, as these 
puuishments are more frequently private than public. 

That no crime can morally warrant the infliction of 
todily torture, where the law does not sentence to death, as 
‘Very Species of torture is calculated to generate disease, and 
‘cripple the body by the injury of some part.of its orga- 
zation: and that it can be no good example which pro- 
Pie: a bad effect, or excites pity instead of abborrence for 
® sufferer, by disabling the capability to labour of a strong 
and healthy person. 

a an unfortunate acquaintance with Gaols, your 
o different as been led to reflect upon the nature and effect 
aa os punishments, and is of opivion, that a confine- 
prtioned te labour, and such as shall be profitably pro- 
meaner 0 the extent of all frauds and thefts, and the ex- 
ment. 9 “vga would be a more philosophical pupish- 

> “nd More conducive to the public weal, than severe 
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floggings, or an imprisonment for months and years it idle. 
ness and in chains of iron: experience having proved thar 
an accumulated severity of corporeal punishments has jp no 
wise tended to lessen the amount of crime. | 

That your Petitioner has frequently seen boys in this Gao) 
heavily ironed. - 

That he lately saw a man of the name of Robert Hib} 
who had once escaped and had been retaken, not only with 
the heaviest irons in the possession of the Gaoler, but with 
a half hundred weight chained on with a long chain, go as 
to require another prisoner to assist him to move about weil. 
which rendered it impossible to move about so as to take any 
exercise essential to the preservation of health, and, as fa; 
as your Petitioner knows, he has been in this state several 
months, or throughout the winter up to this time, as the 
Visiting Magistrates and Gaoler are beyond all measure 
anxious to keep your Petitioner ignorant of what does take 
place in the Goal, by keeping him closely confined and 
watched, whenever an opportunity offers to exchange 
word with another prisoner. 

That men charged with or convicted of felony in this 
Gaol, are heavily ironed, and must be great sufferers in the 
winter months, when they are obliged to strip to their shirts, 
give up their clothes to the officers of the Gaol, and remain 
with their irons about their legs, wrapt up in their bed 
rugs, full fifteen hours of each day, in cells often very 
damp. 

That your Petitioner views the practice of flogging, and 
the use of irons, to be the two last relics of the old system 
of torture, and he therefore prays, 

That your Honourable House will in its wisdom think fit 
to enact another law, consonant with the increasing know- 
ledge and humanity of the age, that shall abolish all such 
judicial floggings, and that shall compel every Gaoler to 
convert his irons, now used about the legs of his prisoners, 
into aay kind of instruments that may be calculated to ret- 
der his walls more impassable, and his prisoners more 
secure, so as they have not to drag them about. 

RICHARD CARLILE. 

Dorchester Gaol, March 1, 1823. 





On presenting the above Petition Mr. BENNET said, That before 
the close of the Session, he ahould propose some measure 0 the 
subject. The Hon. Gentleman gave notice, that shortly after the 
hohdays, he would bring in a Bill to prevent corporal punishment 
un those cases at all. 
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-RITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE LIFE OF 
ST. PAUL. 


(Continued from page 376.) 





CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Humility of St. Paul. 


Wird the ability and ambitious conduct which we have 
just remarked in St. Paul it is difficult to conceive that hu- 
nility could have been his ruling passion. Perusing his 
writings, we shall without much difficulty discover that 
when he humbles himself it is generally with a view of ex- 
ating himself in the eyes of his adherents; he does not fail 
to boast of the penalties, sufferings, and labours that he has 
submitted to for love of them, it is upon this, that he 
founds his claims to their respect and gratitude. ‘ Let a 
man so account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, and 
sewards of the mysteries of God:” further on he adds, “ for 
| think that God hath set forth us, the apostles last, as it 
were appointed to death: for we are made a spectacle unto 
the world, and to angels, and to men.” 

St. Paul then reproaches the Corinthians, with their ease, 
their luxury, and their pretences, and compares their happy 
situation with his own. ‘* We are, (says he to them,) fools 
lor Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in Christ: we are weak, 
but ye are strong; ye are honourable, but we are despised. 
Even unto this present hour we both hunger and thirst, and 
ae buffeted, and have no certain dwelling place, and la- 
dour, Working with our own hands.” He then enumerates 
ite evils he has suffered, and adds “I write not these things 
lo shame you, but as my beloved sons to warn you.” Of 
what? He explains himself, and says, “ For though you 
ave ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet have ye not 
hn fathers; for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you 
his en the gospel.” Our humble missionary sends them 
, vena, Timothy, to bring them back to their duty, 
oan the obedience they owed to their spiritual father, he 
“Wh iy them himself, and mildly demands of them, 
nes Te ye? Shall I come unto you with a rod, or in 

I, , m the spirit of meekness ?” 

al this remarkable tirade there are no traces of that 
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profound humility, for which credit has been give, to 
Paul: on the contrary, all discovers a dominecrine spirit 
and a’desire of exclusive power over the jaithfu] whom * 
had converted. It is generally the proudest men who hin. 
plain the most bitterly of being despised and treated with 
contempt; and, amongst devotees, Pride knows how to cover 
appearances with the garb of humility. However, our 
Apostle does not give himself the trouble to mask bis olf. 
love: in fact, when he compares himself to the-rest of the 
Apostles, he makes us understand, that though he tery 
himself the last, be has a right to be considered as the fist 
He says, “ For 1 suppose | was not a whit behiird the very 
chiefest apostles.” It seems tbat the Corinthians were 
shocked with the harshness of his tone; for he adds, « byt 
though I be rude in speech, yet not in knowledge: but we 
have been thoroughly made manifest among you in ail 
things.” ‘Then feeling that they might be disgusted with 
these imprudent self commendations, he says, “ Seeing that 
many glory aiter the flesh, | will glory also.” 

It is easy to see that our Evangelical Doctors propose to 
themselves Paul’s humility as a model for their own. Itis 
doubtless, in imitation of this great Saint, that the Pope 
calls himself the Servant of the Servants of God, which 
does not, however, prevent him from making those who 
reiuse to acknowledge his unlimited power, aud blindly 
subscribe to his infallible decisions, feel his pastoral rod; 
but when the rulers of the Church make use of this rod, it 
is only to shew their great zeal for the interests of the 
Lord. 

(To be continued.) 
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